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20  Keen  Students 


Provincial  Forestry  School  at  Kananaskis 

Trains  Officers  In  Latest  Scientific  Techniques 


The  Alberta  Government's  first  forestry  training  school,  set  up 
•at  Kananaskis  Experimental  Station,  65  miles  west  of  Calgary, 
recently  put  20  Alberta  forestry  officers  through  an  intense  course 
designed  to  make  them  better  guardians  of  the  Province's  forest 
lesources. 

The  school  was  operated  by  the  Forests  Division  of  the  Alberta 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  two  of  the  division's  engineers 
supervised  the  school  and  provided  about  a  quarter  of  the  instruc- 
tion. The  Dominion  Forest  Service  assisted  by  providing  classrooms, 
dormitories  and  equipment  at  no  charge.  Senior  officials  from  the 
Alberta  and  Dominion  Forest  Services,  the  Eastern  Rocky  Mountain 
Forest  Conservation  Board,  and  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  well  as  University  of  Alberta  professors  assisted  with  the 
lectures. 

The  provincial  forestry  officers  from  all  parts  of  Alberta  were 
keenly  interested  in  the  syllabus.  From  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  14,  they 
studied  all  phases  of  forestry  and  returned  to  their  districts  with 
a  better  knowledge  of  their  science.  The  school,  which  will  be 
repeated  annually,  was  intended  to  refresh  the  forestry  men  in 
established  practices  as  well  as  to  introduce  them  in  modern 
techniques. 

Most  of  the  course  was  spent  on  forest  mensuration  and  map- 
ping. The  provincial  forestry  officers  learned  the  use  of  office  and 
field  mensuration  equipment,  studied  mapping,  the  use  of  aerial 
photos,  cruising  theory  and  practice  and  took  part  in  a  test  timber 
cruise  under  field  conditions. 

Fire  protection  also  was  stressed.  A  total  of  75  hours  was 
devoted  to  the  theory  of  fire  protection,  preliminary  fire  organization, 
fire  suppression,  records,  care  of  fire-fighting  equipment,  the  Forests 
Act  and  other  related  subjects. 

Two  nearby  sawmills  were  visited.  The  first  visit  was  to 
acquaint  the  trainees  with  logging  operations,  milling,  grading  and 
yard  practices.  On  their  visit  to  the  second  mill,  the  men  were 
required  to  prepare  individual  reports  on  the  efficiency  of  bush 
and  mill  operations. 

There  was  a  short  course  in  public  relations  during  which  the 
foresters  were  advised  on  gaining  the  co-operation  of  the  public 
in  forest  conservation  by  educational  work,  personal  visits,  exhibits 
and  illustrative  material.  A  few  lessons  in  public  speaking  were 


added  and  because  forestry  officers  act  as  game  and  fishery  officers 
as  well,  special  attention  was  paid  to  fish  and  game  regulations 
and  their  enforcement. 

The  20  students  operated  the  two  types  of  forestry  radio  sets 
in  general  service  and  were  trained  to  identify  basic  types  of  trees 
and  shrubs.  They  also  were  lectured  on  the  procedures  for  dropping 
equipment  by  parachute  from  the  air. 

They  learned  the  operation  of  motors,  bulldozers,  fire  pumps, 
telephones  and  became  familiar  with  such  basic  construction 
methods  as  the  cutting  of  rafters,  the  pitch  of  roofs,  the  erection 
of  steel  lookout  towers  and  the  stringing  of  phone  lines. 

Syllabus  of  the  school  was  prepared  by  the  Forests  Division 
and  patterned  after  the  organization  of  similar  schools  in  Canada 
and  the  U.S.  The  subjects  were  chosen  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
application  in  Alberta's  forests  and  were  finally  checked  by  senior 
field  men. 

Alberta  forestry  officials  will  learn  much  from  the  first  course 
that  can  be  applied  at  future  schools.  Short  subject-tests  written  at 
the  end  of  each  lecture  showed  how  well  the  lecturer  had  imparted 
his  information  to  the  class.  On  the  practical  tests,  the  students 
were  graded  on  how  they  put  their  newly  gained  theoretical 
knowledge  into  use.  A  final  questionnaire  gave  the  officers  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  constructive  criticism  of  the  course,  the  time  spent 
on  various  subjects,  the  lecturers  and  other  details.  Each  forester 
received  an  intelligence  test  and  a  personal  assessment,  which 
together  with  his  rating,  became  a  permanent  record  on  his  file. 

The  students  worked  hard  at  their  studies  and  were  proud  that 
they  had  been  selected  as  the  first  class  to  attend  the  provincial 
forestry  school.  In  the  dormitories  until  late  at  night  the  men  talked 
over  what  they  had  learned  during  the  day,  learning  by  mutual 
discussion  things  they  may  have  missed  in  the  lecture  hall.  The 
experience  of  the  older  rangers  was  imparted  to  the  younger  men 
and  local  variations  in  forestry  work  revealed. 

Recreation  brightened  the  long  course.  On  weekends  there  were 
trips  to  Calgary  and  during  the  week  two  movie  showings  and  a 
well-stocked  canteen  equipped  with  ping-pong  table,  radio 
phonograph,  library  and  other  amenities.  • 


(A  picture  page  of  activities  at  the  forestry  training  school  is 
presented  on  Page  Four). 
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Advice  To  Students 

Guidance  Helps  Pupils  To  Meet  Life 

Branch  Provides  Counsellors  To  Analyse  Student  Problems; 
Furthers  Public  Understanding  Of  Adolescent  Worries 


The  Department  of  Education  maintains  a  branch  which  advises 
pupils  on  problems  they  meet  and  aids  them  in  the  selection  of  a 
career.  This  work  is  carried  out  by  the  Guidance  Branch,  which 
assists  in  the  educational,  vocational,  physical,  moral,  spiritual  and 
ethical  development  of  students. 

Included  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  branch  are  the 
encouragement  of  guidance  services  in  Alberta  schools, 
assistance  in  analysis  of  pupils'  problems  by  means  of 
teachers'  institutes,  conventions  and  special  problem 
studies,  and  public  relations  work  with  home  and  school 
associations,  personnel  associations  and  service  clubs  to 
further  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of  children's 
problems. 

The  trend  toward  increased  guidance  in  Alberta  schools  has 
proven  to  be  of  great  value  to  the  student,  either  in  school  problems 
or  in  assisting  him  to  choose  a  lifetime  career. 

At  present  there  is  a  Director  of  Guidance  in  both  Edmonton 
and  Calgary,  one  guidance  officer  in  each  city  high  school  and  in 
most  junior  high  schools.  In  addition,  both  cities  have  visiting 
teachers  who  visit  the  homes  of  children  who  are  having  difficulty 
in  adjusting  themselves  to  school.  The  Separate  School  Board  in 
Edmonton  also  has  recently  appointed  a  Supervisor  of  Guidance. 
Two  Lethbridge  Counsellors 

Lethbridge  has  one  counsellor  for  high  school  students  and  one 
for  junior  high  school  students;  Medicine  Hat  has  a  guidance  officer 
for  high  school  students;  Red  Deer  has  two  counsellors;  Cardston 
has  one  counsellor;  and  the  Divisions  of  High  Prairie,  Vermilion  and 
St.  Mary's  each  have  a  Supervisor  of  Instruction  and  Guidance. 

These  counsellors  work  on  a  half  time  basis — half  a  day  coun- 
selling and  half  a  day  teaching.  In  this  manner,  they  keep  in  close 
contact  with  the  pupils  and  have  a  better  understanding  of  their 
problems. 

Counsellors  are  trained  at  the  University  of  Alberta,  where 
two  certificates  are  offered.  The  junior  certificate  is  given  upon 
completion  of  the  course,  and  the  senior  certificate  upon  completion 
of  additional  courses  and  after  two  years'  successful  counselling. 
In  addition,  classes  in  counselling  are  offered  to  teachers  at  summer 
sessions  and  to  teachers-in-training  during  winter  sessions. 
Preparation  for  Professions 

In  the  field  of  vocational  guidance,  Alberta  is  the  fifth  province 
to  make  provision  for  assistance  of  pupils  in  choosing  their  pro- 
fessions. This  move  was  found  necessary  to  attempt  some  control 
of  the  overcrowding  of  professions,  to  prepare  the  pupil  early  in 


Modern  schools  provide  ample  material  for  vocational  guidance, 
and  assist  pupils  in  choosing  their  future  careers.  Left,  Counsellor 
W.  Larue  Smith  o!  Westglen  High  School,  Edmonton,  interviews  a 
student  and  makes  record  of  his  attributes  and  desires.  Left,  a  West- 
glen student  makes  use  of  the  guidance  library  to  help  her  in 
personal  and  vocational  problems. 

life  for  his  chosen  profession,  and  to  attempt  to  control  the  selection 
of  professions  by  students  who  have  neither  the  aptitude  nor  ability 
for  the  type  of  work  chosen. 

All  this  must  be  done  by  guidance.  The  final  decision  is  up 
to  the  student;  guidance  officers  can  only  give  him  some  under- 
standing of  the  responsibilities  and  requirements  of  an  occupation. 

Guidance  takes  many  forms  in  Alberta  schools.  It  is  assisted 
by  a  Provincial  Cumulative  Record  Card  which  records  a  student's 
progress  throughout  his  school  career  and  if  he  changes  schools 
his  interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  will  immediately  become  known 
to  his  new  teacher. 

School  libraries  also  are  stocking  publications  released  by  the 
Guidance  Branch  which  deal  with  occupations  and  vocational 
guidance.  The  Guidance  Branch  publishes  a  guidance  newsletter, 
which  informs  students  of  new  trends  in  various  occupations  and 
changing  opportunities  in  Alberta. 

Guidance  is  recognized  as  an  important  phase  of  education 
through  which  pupils  are  helped  to  understand  and  accept  their 
problems  and  to  plan  their  lives  intelligently  and  independently.  ® 


Alberta's  Changing  Scene 


New  roads,  bridges  and  buildings  are  rapidly  changing  the  lace  of  the  Province.  Two  new  projects  of  the  Department  of  Highways  are  depicted  an  these 
photographs.  At  left  is  the  new  Seebe  Bridge  which  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  new  Coleman-Kananaskis  road.  The  bridge  is  being  thrown  across  the 
Bow  River  at  Seebe  by  the  Bridge  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Highways  who  is  trying  an  unique  technique  for  the  first  t^ime  in  Alberta.  Because  of  the  deep 
precipitous  chasm  at  the  bridge  crossing,  the  former  Lundbreck  Falls  bridge  was  dismantled,  moved  to  Seebe  and  reassembled.  In  the  photograph  above  the 
bridge  is  poised  on  the  south  side  of  the  chasm,  ready  to  be  hauled  across  to  the  north  side.  The  operation  will  be  assisted  by  the  two  cables  shown  below 
the  bridge.  Flanged  wheels  on  the  bottom  of  the  span  will  slide  across  on  the  cables  acting  as  guides  for  the  movement  from  one  concrete  abutment  to  the 
other.  The  point  at  which  the  new  Whitecourt-Valleyview  cutoff  joins  Highway  No.  34  is  shown  above  with  the  route  to  Whitecourt  curving  off  to  the  left. 
The  town  of  Valleyview  is  in  the  centre  of  the  photo  and  Highway  34  leading  to  Grande  Prairie  leads  off  into  the  background. 

(Alberta  Government  Photographs) 
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Students  Specialize  Tales  Of  Western  Pioneers 

In  Northern  Farming  Included  In  Broadcasts 


Young  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the  Peace  River  country  are 

taking  advantage  of   the   first   school  of  agriculture  and  home 

economics  in  that  area. 

First  year  students  from  as  far  north  as  Keg  River  and  as 

far  west  as  the  B.C.  Block  have  flocked  to  Fairview  to  learn  the 

involved  business  of  farming. 

This  is  the  first  year  of  operation  for  the  new  school, 
and  although  it  is  equipped  to  handle  120  students,  enroll- 
ment has  been  limited  to  35  boys  and  18  girls  taking  two- 
year  courses.  This  will  permit  the  enrollment  of  first-year 
students,  and  "two-in-one"  course  students  next  year 
without  overcrowding. 

The  general  curriculum  of  the  Fairview  school  is  the  same  as 
those  at  Olds  and  Vermilion  schools,  except  that  some  courses  are 
adapted  to  the  Peace  River  type  of  farming. 

Boys  taking  the  agriculture  course  will  learn  field  husbandry, 
animal  husbandry,  farm  mechanics,  farm  management,  horticulture, 
dairying,  poultry,  economics  and  co-operation.  In  addition,  other 
classes  will  be  given  in  English  literature,  public  speaking,  com- 
position, arithmetic,  agricultural  chemistry,  botany,  insect  study, 
beekeeping,  elementary  physics,  irrigation  and  fur  farming. 

Girls  enrolled  in  the  home  economics  will  take  such  courses  as 
cooking,  nutrition,  sewing,  laundering,  home  nursing,  home  manage- 
ment, handicrafts  and  home  economics.  Additional  classes  will  be 
held  in  English  literature,  composition,  public  speaking,  arithmetic, 
rural  sociology,  general  science,  dairying,  poultry  and  horticulture. 

All  classes  are  designed  to  make  good  farmers  out  of  the 
students,  and  to  equip  them  to  be  agricultural  leaders  in  their 
districts. 

The  school  at  Fairview  is  fully  equipped  to  carry  out  these 
objectives.  All  the  modern  laboratories  provide  the  finest  possible 
equipment  for  training  in  the  various  subjects,  and  expert  teachers 
are  on  hand  to  carry  out  the  training. 

Neat  signs  above  the  doors  identify  such  places  as  the  sewing 
laboratory,  cooking  laboratory  and  field  crops  laboratory.  Modern 
dormitories  provide  an  excellent  home  for  the  students  and  an  ideal 
spot  for  quiet  studies.  The  spacious  sick  bay  has  quiet  and  modern 
private  wards  for  any  students  requiring  simple  medical  attention. 

On  the  main  floor  are  the  classrooms  and  laboratories,  kitchens, 
dining  room,  offices  and  library.  A  corridor  connects  the  school 
building  with  the  farm  mechanics  building — an  R.C.A.F.  hangar 
moved  to  Fairview  from  Bowden,  in  central  Alberta.  This  building 
provides  accommodation  for  teaching  farm  mechanics,  farm  building 
and  metal  work.  Also  in  this  building  are  the  auditorium  and 
gymnasium. 

East  of  the  farm  mechanics  building  are  the  barns,  which  house 
the  livestock  for  the  school  as  well  as  a  judging  pavilion  and 
abattoir.  Other  buildings  include  the  poultry  house,  dairy  barn, 
beef  cattle  and  horse  barn  and  hog  barn.  Three  houses  to  the  north 
of  the  school  provide  staff  residences. 

The  whole  school  is  constructed  to  provide  the  best  possible 
means  of  teaching  young  farmers  and  has  been  laid  out  to  make 
the  maximum  use  of  all  buildings.  All  classrooms,  dormitories  and 
other  rooms  are  under  one  roof,  and  a  student  does  not  have  to  go 
out  of  doors  when  moving  from  one  class  to  another.  The  barns, 
which  are  the  only  teaching  buildings  set  apart  from  the  main 
structure,  are  located  for  easy  access  from  the  farm  mechanics 
building. 

Life  at  the  school  isn't  all  work  for  the  young  agricultural 
students.  Well  organized  recreational  and  social  activities  provide 
a  ready  outlet  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  farmers  and  the 
quiet  library  is  an  ideal  stop  for  a  few  hours  relaxation  and  study. 

Courses  at  the  new  school  started  in  late  October  and  will 
close  in  April  of  1952.  The  whole  term  takes  about  20  weeks  and 
is  chosen  during  the  period  when  the  young  students  are  least 
required  on  their  farms. 

Although  all  those  attending  this  year  are  first  year  students 
in  the  two-year  course,  it  is  planned  next  year  to  offer  those  students 
having  high  school  standing  the  "two-in-one"  course. 

The  "two-in-one"  courses  are  specially  designed  for  students 
with  high  school  standing  who  are  capable  of  taking  the  two-year 
course  in  a  single  term.  This  shorter  course  does  not  include  such 
subjects  as  English  and  mathematics,  but  gives  full  training  in  all 
agricultural  subjects. 

The  second  year  of  the  two-year  course  is  similar  to  the  present 
course  being  offered  at  the  Fairview  school,  but  is  more  advanced. 

Potential  students  residing  in  Alberta  do  not  have  to  pay  any 
tuition  fee  to  enter  the  Fairview  School  of  Agriculture  and  Home 
Economics.  They  simply  must  be  16  years  of  age  or  over,  possess 
sufficient  elementary  education  to  profit  by  attendance  at  the  school 
and  be  able  to  produce  a  certificate  of  health.  Students  taking  the 
"two-in-one"  course  must  have  at  least  a  "B"  standing  in  70  high 


To  give  Alberta  school  children  an  understanding  of  the 
assorted  personalities  who  contributed  to  the  building  of  western 
Canada,  narratives  of  five  western  pioneers  will  be  included  on  the 
spring  series  of  school  broadcasts  by  the  School  Broadcasts  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  new  program,  entitled  "The  Builders  of  the  West,"  will  be 
broadcast  from  radio  stations  CKUA,  CFGP,  CBX  and  CJOC  Tuesday 
afternoons  from  2:00  to  2:30.  First  program  in  the  series  is  the  story 
of  Henry  Kelsey,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  explorer  who  was  the 
first  white  man  to  penetrate  as  far  west  as  the  Saskatchewan 
prairies.  This  program  will  be  heard  on  Jan.  8  and  is  designed 
for  grades  4-6. 

On  Jan.  15,  the  story  of  John  Meares  will  be  presented.  Meares 
was  the  British  mariner  who  explored  the  west  coast  of  North 
America  in  search  of  profits.  The  story  of  George  Vancouver,  navi- 
gator of  the  Pacific  coast,  will  be  presented  Jan.  22;  Jan.  29,  David 
Thompson's  exploration  of  the  Columbia  River;  and  Feb.  5,  Father 
Lacombe's  work  with  the  Indians  of  Alberta. 

"The  Builders  of  the  West"  will  he  followed  by  "The  West 
Goes  to  Work,"  another  part  of  the  "Western  Gateways"  series. 
On  this  series,  the  work  of  a  Saskatchewan  fui  trapper,  a  locomotive 
engineer,  the  operations  of  a  modern  radio  station,  the  story  of  the 
Flin  Flon,  Man.,  mines,  a  broadcast  on  the  wes.  jr.i  logging  industry, 
the  story  of  B.C.  salmon  fishing,  and  the  work  Zi  the  western  farmer. 

Dates  for  this  group  of  broadcasts  are:  The  Trapper,  Feb.  12; 
The  Locomotive  Engineer,  Feb.  19;  The  Radio  Vvciker,  Feb.  26;  Flin 
Flon,  March  4;  The  Lumberman,  March  11;  Tha  Fisherman,  March 
18;  and  The  Farmer,  March  25. 

From  11:00  to  11:15  a.m.  Wednesdays,  ^['UA  will  present 
"Frontier  to  Farmland,"  a  discussion  of  the  advaiice  of  agriculture 
in  Alberta.  Beginning  Jan.  9,  (the  programs  also  v.'ill  be  presented 
from  CFGP  beginning  Jan.  16),  children  in  grades  7  to  9  will  hear 
dramatizations  of  the  swine  industry,  the  development  of  Saunders 
wheat,  the  increased  use  of  farm  machinery  on  the  prairiea,  soil 
erosion,  and  how  the  town  of  Raymond  grew  through  improvements 
in  transportation. 

"With  Knapsack  and  Camera,"  a  program  presented  from 
CKUA  and  CFGP  11:00-11:15  a.m.  Wednesdays,  children  will  learn 
of  the  wonders  of  nature.  On  Feb.  13,  W.  R.  Salt,  of  the  Department 
of  Anatomy,  Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of  Alberta,  and  a 
keen  student  of  bird  life,  his  wife,  and  son,  Jim,  will  narrate  the 
details  of  the  bear,  the  bat,  the  yellow  warbler  and  the  golden 
plover. 

Feb.  20,  Kerry  Wood,  Red  Deer  naturalist,  will  tell  of  wild 
geese  and  March  5,  Al  Oeming,  Edmonton  zoologist,  will  tell  of 
hawks,  coyotes  and  cougars.  The  final  program  on  March  12  will 
deal  with  flowers.  All  these  programs  are  presented  a  week  later 
from  CFGP. 

"Music  Makers,"  a  program  in  which  children  in  grades  4-6 
sing  together  in  classrooms  all  over  the  Province,  will  be  heard 
Wednesdays  from  2:00  to  2:30  from  CKUA,  CFGP,  CBX  and  CJOC. 
The  Edmonton  Public  Schools,  in  co-operation  with  the  School  Broad 
casts  Branch,  will  present  an  operetta  composed  by  Keith  Birsell, 
Supervisor  of  Music  for  Edmonton  Public  Schools  on  March  19.  The 
broadcast  on  March  5  will  be  spent  in  teaching  children  ya  class- 
rooms all  over  Alberta  the  choruses  for  the  operetta  so  that  all  can 
join  in  on  March  19.  • 


school  credits,  must  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  practical  farm 
work,  and  must  submit  a  report  showing  their  standing  in  high 
school  subjects. 

The  only  expense  for  Alberta  students  is  $40  a  month  for  living 
expenses.  This  covers  both  room  and  board  for  the  students.  Young 
farmers  from  outside  of  Alberta  must  pay  an  additional  $50  tuition 
fee. 

Besides  its  important  use  as  a  school  of  agriculture  and  home 
economics,  the  Fairview  school  will  benefit  the  whole  Peace  River 
district  each  summer  when  it  will  be  the  site  of  such  short  courses 
as  farm  women's  week  and  junior  club  week.  • 
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"Within  Out  Borders"  is  a  poblicotion  designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
ol  the  Province  with  the  adininistration  and  services  of  the  Alberta 
Govenunent. 

It  is  believed  the  many  and  varied  services  of  the  Govenuaent  will  be 
effective  in  the  degree  they  are  known  and  used. 

Any  material  nsed  is  for  immediate  republication. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  "Wltliin  Our  Borden." 
Legislative  Buildings,  Edmonton. 
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A  Within  Our  Borders  Picture  Page 

Alberta's  First  Forestry  Training  Scliool 


The  first  of  this  series  of  photographs  shows  Bill  Forbes-King  of  The  Gap  Ranger  Station,  using  an  increment  borer  to  gauge 
the  age  of  a  tree.  A.  C.  Rogers,  of  Manning,  stands  by  with  his  notebook.  The  central  photo  shows  a  ranger  learning  to  use  aerial 
photographs  and  at  right  rangers  are  shown  studying  the  large  and  small  in  bulldozers.  The  smaller  tractor  called  "The  Beetle"  is 
used  for  clearing  trails. 


Keen  interest  on  the 
oi  students  iea- 
tured  the  Hlberta  Gov- 
ernment's iirst  torest^Y 
school  cff  Kananaskis*  ^ 

Twenty  careiully  pick- 
ed iosrestry  officers  from 
all  parts  of  JUlberta  at- 
tended the  school  which 
will  be  held  annual 
from  Slow  on. 


Forestry  practice  and 
theory  were  blended 
well  during  the  intense 
10-week  course.  During 
their  time  at  the  school. 
Alberta  iorestry  offi- 
cers studied  hard  in  the 
classroom  and  worked 
energetically  at  Held 
problems  in  the  rug- 
ged country  of  the 
Dominion  Forest  Ex- 
perimental Station, 


Neil  Gilliat,  of  Entrance  (left)  and  P.  Nichols,  Salt 
Prairie,  were  busy  on  a  timber  cruise  when  this  photo 
was  taken. 


At  the  left  a  group  of  forestry  officers  study  a  fire  pump.  The  two  instructors  from  the  Forests  Division  are  shown  in  the 
central  photograph.  They  are  V.  Heath  (left)  and  William  Bloomberg.  At  right,  Eric  Huestis,  Director  of  Forestry,  lectures  the  class 


on  fish  and  game. 


{Alberta  Government  Photographs) 


